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things that there were in 1786 no less than 678 houses in the town, many 
of which it declared were large and elegant and would accommodate con- 
gress and its suite without inconvenience. Boarding and lodging were to 
be had at very easy rates. Springs and wells abounded. There were 
five public buildings including an elegant courthouse, fifty by forty-eight 
feet. In the second story thereof was a handsome room thirty-two by 
forty-four feet in the clear, and two convenient adjoining rooms, each 
being sixteen by twenty-two feet in the clear. In these rooms it was 
thought the congress of the United States could be comfortably accommo- 
dated. There were also several places of worship, and the population 
of the place was computed at 4,200 souls. This was a strong presenta- 
tion for those days, much stronger than could be made by Harrisburg, 
which was seriously considered for the capital; the site of Washington 
as we know was then occupied by but a few scattered houses. 

The volume tells of various steps in the growth of Lancaster, the 
building of waterworks, gas works, and city halls, the construction of 
canals and railroads. Allusion is made to the massacre of the Indians at 
Lancaster by the Paxton men. The book notes Lafayette 's visit to Lan- 
caster during his final tour of the country. Many other interesting inci- 
dents are noted, and the volume will be welcomed as a worth while contri- 
bution to our local history. The illustrations are particularly valuable. 
They include a general view of old Lancaster in 1810, and of a number 
of ancient structures dating back to colonial and revolutionary days. 

Burd S. Patterson 

The anti-slavery movement in Kentucky prior to 1850. By Asa Earl 
Martin, assistant professor of American history, Pennsylvania state 
college. [Filson club publication number twenty-nine] (Louisville, 
Kentucky: Standard printing company, 1918. 165 p. $2.00) 

This latest publication of the Filson club, in its new form, is one that 
deserves favorable mention. The author has been diligent in the exam- 
ination of his sources and has put the narrative in clear and interesting 
form. The general tone is one of impartiality suitable to the discussion 
of such a subject. 

The book shows a much more extensive sentiment against the slavery 
system in Kentucky than has been generally realized. The period under 
consideration begins with the "First attack on slavery" by the pioneer 
settlers of the revolutionary period, and ends with the "Constitutional 
convention of 1849," when the last effort was made to abolish slavery 
by legal means. 

The conflict between the slavery and antislavery forces, for the most 
part, crystallized about the constitutional conventions of 1792, 1799, 
1849, and the passage of the non-importation act of 1833. The pioneer 
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population failed to secure an article in the first constitution making it 
possible to emancipate slaves largely because of the influence of 
Colonel George Nicholas, who "had not yet learned the ways of the 
West nor comprehended where the interests of the new commonwealth 
were different from what suited or seemed to suit Virginia and her 
people." Again, in 1799, an attempt was made by antislavery leaders 
to change the constitution, but the original article was little altered and 
permitted emancipation only "with the consent of the owners and with 
full compensation in money." At this time Henry Clay used his in- 
fluence against slavery which he believed to be opposed to the best inter- 
ests of the state in its future development. 

The non-importation act of 1833 was a partial victory for the oppo- 
nents of slavery, but it did not prevent the bringing in of slaves, except 
for the purpose of sale, and it left intact the right to inherit slaves. The 
repeal of this act was an object of constant effort on the part of the 
slavery party ; but the law existed until 1849 when its most important 
provisions were repealed. 

Previous to the convention of 1849 a notable gathering of antislavery 
leaders met at Frankfort, and an active campaign was carried on over 
the state to elect to the convention delegates favorable to an emancipa- 
tion article. It did not succeed, however, and the new constitution made 
emancipation more difficult than before and "more firmly established 
and safeguarded the institution of slavery in the state." The freedom 
of speech in regard to the subject shows, however, that much progress 
really had been made. 

The book shows the dependence of the slavery system on the develop- 
ment of the tobacco industry and the localization of sentiment according 
to the character of the soil. The strong influence of the church against 
slavery and the attitude of leading men both for and against the system 
is fully brought out. 

The failure to attain emancipation by constitutional means led to the 
establishment of societies for voluntary emancipation, which thrived for 
a time, but waned when the hope of legal emancipation grew less, be- 
cause slaveholders were unwilling to make the sacrifice when others 
were not compelled to do so. 

The antislavery sentiment in Kentucky previous to 1850 was mainly in 
favor of gradual emancipation and was accompanied with some form 
of colonization of the negroes as they became free. Both moral and 
economic motives actuated the advocates of the cause. There is very 
little evidence in the book that there was any appreciation of the negro 
as a free man or any responsibility for improving him in order that he 
might become a factor in the industrial development of the state as a 
co-laborer with the white race. 
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The author intends to follow this volume with another which will 
bring the subject through the period of the civil war and deal with the 
later problems. He expresses the wish that his study may stimulate 
others to do a similar work for other states of the south, and it is to be 
hoped that the suggestion may be followed. 

James R. Robertson 

Frontier retreat on the upper Ohio, 1779-1781. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Louise Phelps Kellogg. [Publications of the State 
historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, XXIV, Draper series, 
V] (Madison: State historical society of Wisconsin, 1917. 549 p. 
$1.50) 

The publication of this volume places students of the American revo- 
lution under obligation to Miss Kellogg for making more accessible some 
of the valuable material to be found in the Draper collection. Frontier 
retreat on the upper Ohio, together with Dunmore 's war, 1774 ; Revolu- 
tion on the tipper Ohio, 1775-1777 ; Frontier defense on the upper Ohio, 
1777-1778 ; the last three under the editorship of Reuben Gold Thwaites 
and Miss Kellogg, and Frontier advance on the upper Ohio, 1778-1779, 
edited by Miss Kellogg, give the essential documents for the story of the 
revolution in the west between 1774 and July, 1781. 

The historical introduction of twenty-five pages supplies a satisfactory 
interpretation of the nearly five hundred documents covering the two 
critical years of western history, 1779-1781. During the summer of 1779, 
Colonel Daniel Brodhead, commandant at Fort Pitt, made a successful 
advance against the Iroquois which ended, for the time, their domination 
over the western tribes. At the same time, George Rogers Clark was dic- 
tating terms to the tribes which were not under the immediate protection 
of British arms, and officials at Detroit and Mackinac feared an early 
attack by the Americans. The carrying out of this plan by Clark, with 
his available force of three hundred and fifty men, was not feasible. 

Early in 1780, the British and Indians attempted an advance in force 
from Mackinac and Detroit against the upper Mississippi and Kentucky 
posts. Both movements were defeated through the activity of Clark. 
During the remaining months of that year and the first half of 1781, 
there ensued the tory uprising in the back counties of Virginia and a 
succession of Indian raids against the frontier settlements. The petty, 
selfish spirit manifested by Colonel Brodhead made a cooperative expe- 
dition against the British strongholds impracticable and numerous fron- 
tier posts were abandoned. 

In addition to the documents in the volume selected from the Draper 
collection, some forty others were procured from the Washington papers 
in the library of congress. Documents previously printed essential to the 
narrative are summarized. There is a good index and the explanatory 



